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N a quiet part of the Faubourg St. Antoine is a small 
private cemetery^ surrounded by limes^ poplars^ and 
cypresses^ an appropriate resting-place for one at least who 
lay there. For among the tombstones one records in a 
few lines the birth and life and death of Gilbert Metier 
de Lafayette, General of the National Guard, and deputy ; 
born at Ghavaniac, Haute Loire, September 6, 1757; died at 
Paris, May 20, 1834. The words are few, but they tell of 
high rank and responsible offices, and a long life of seventy- 
seven years through a stormy and eventful period. 
The family Birth and parentage bear much both on the history and 
fayeue. ^^ ^^^ estimate of Lafayette's life. He was of a noble 
family and ancient lineage, with ancestors renowned Jn 
chronicles of war and the ranks of literature. In the four- 
teenth century we read of the good done by the house of 
Lafayette, in improving the condition of their vassals in 
Auvergne ; and in the next, the family boasted of a Marshal 
of France as its head. Kor are the ladies of the house un- 
known to fame, especially the brilliant novelist, Madame de 
Lafayette, who lived in the seventeenth century. The honour 
of the family was handed down to Gilbert Lafayette un- 
tarnished; a few years after his birth his uncle was slain 
in Italy, his father at the battle of Minden, fighting for 
France. Such precedents were probably not without eflfect 
on the boy, and helped to make him realize that nobility 
had its duties to be performed, as well as its pleasures and 
Lafayette's honours. The teachers at the College of Plessis, where he 
education. ^^^ educated, nobly carried out their task in imbuing him 
with a sympathy for other nations as well as France. For 
in the reign of Louis XV., to judge from the results, few of 
noble birth were taught to appreciate what their position 
in the state demanded, and what duties that small govern- 
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ment entailed which they exercised as lords at the Chateau. 
From their youth up they seem to have learnt how best to 
enjoy luxury, sloth, and vice, and follow therein the example 
of that most Christian monarch, the King of France. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find a French writer, Madame 
de Stael, remarking what a singular phenomenon it was, 
that a character like that of Lafayette^s should have been 
developed in the foremost rank of French nobility. Natu- 
rally thrown into the society of the first families of France, 
and probably at first welcome at Court, the young man must 
have had his honest intentions severely tried. The connec- 
tion doubtless grew stronger, when he married a daughter of His mar- 
the Duke d'Ayen, and so became allied with the aristocratic "*^** 
house of Noailles. His wife, though possessing both rank 
and beauty, proved virtuous and faithful, and her conduct 
to her husband in the dungeons of Olmutz was a proof of 
her loving devotion. Till 1777, when he went to fight in 
America, he had every opportunity of seeing the evil life of 
the upper classes, for he went to Court and mixed in society, 
where he was as much confirmed iu his wishes for reform as 
others were in their career of vice. His project of going to He pro- 
aid the revolutionary leaders in the new world was of course America 
strongly opposed to the prejudices of his high-born relations, to aid the 
who did all in their power to prevent his departure. He against the 
escaped, however, in a ship fitted out at his own expense, E»gi"^' 
and was rewarded on his arrival by Congress conferring 
on him the rank of Major-General. Thbugh he occupied 
a high position for an inexperienced youth of his years, he 
acquitted himself with great credit, and several times re- 
^1 ceived the thanks of Congress. His name became famous 
^ not only in France but in Europe, where the greatness of 
> his performances was increased by the distance from the 
>- scene of action. After his return in 1781 till 1789, when He attends 
he came to Paris to join the Council of Notables, he spent gifof No-" 
his time in travelling, while he also exerted himself in behalf tables. 
of the French Protestants and Bavarian Patriots, acts clearly 
indicative of his future support of religious liberty. It was 
in the Assembly of Notables that he first began his course 
of opposition to despotism in France, by declaring for the 
suppression of lettres-de'Cachet and state prisons, and by 
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demanding a meeting of the States-General. When the 
States- General met, Lafayette came to take his place 
among the three hundred noblesse ; nor did he cease to 
He sits as sit as peer, till the king commanded all to join in one 
the^Na- ° great National Assembly. It is noticeable that he neither 
tionalAs- appeared at first in the Tiers Etat, as Mirabeau did, nor 
joined in the secession of the lords. This conduct would, 
no doubt, have subjected him to suspicion, had not his bold 
attitude in the Council of Notables made his name secure. 
It is not hard to see the reasons of his conduct. He wished 
to efiect reforms, but to efiect them as quietly as possible, 
and is ^^^ he SEW that events were already moving too fast. As 
y?*^'®p a proof that his backwardness caused no distrust, we find 
sident. him three weeks after Vice-President of the Assembly. It 
became an anxious post for him on the terrible 13th and 
14th of July, when Neckar^s dismissal caused the tumult 
which ended in the* fall of the Bastille. On the night of 
that event, we read how "Lafayette still sat erect in the 
great hall with some hundreds of members round stretched 
on tables," when the conquerors of the dread prison had re- 
tired to rest, and even the gay ball at Versailles had seen 
He is the last of its company. Next day Lafayette was to reap 

elected c 2.\ i* *i. c "x^' • 'a • ju 

General of 8ome 01 the fruits 01 his campaign in America, and be re- 
the Na- warded for his firm and moderate conduct in the Assembly. 

tional 

Guard of The king had given in to their demands, and he with some 
Pans. senators had gone with the news to Paris. A general was 
required for the National Guard to act with Bailly, who had 
been elected Mayor. Moreau de St. Mery rose up and pro- 
posed Lafayette, pointing to the bust of the American hero 
in the Town Hall as his best appeal and argument, and the 
The diffi. General was elected with acclaim. How full of diflSculties 
hU office *^^^ ^" oflSce was at such a time we can well imagine, and 
compelhim after the execution of Foulon and Berthier at the Lanterne, 
the task of restoring order seemed so hopeless, that Bailly 
and Lafayette came in one short week after their election to 
resign their offices. Entreaty, however, and argument were 
not without avail, and the two consented to resume their 
He re- commissions. Lafayette began with fresh vigour. Saint 
'""rand Huruge and his mob of the Palais Royal were brought to 
:)rder, and peace was preserved as strictly as possible ; the 
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GeneraFs patrols were on duty in every street, and were so 
importunate, that we find Camille Desmoulins relating how 
a poor patriot like himself was forced to take the gutter in 
despair. For this zealous performance of duty the Assem- 
bly was most grateful, and Lafayette was publicly thanked, 
and emoluments were offered him, which he thought right 
to decline. But with October came such trouble and anxi- 
ety, that all his previous difficulties were cast into the 
shade. His authority had to give way to the popular voice, March of 
when he marched to Versailles at the head of his troops, ^^l^^ Jq " 
preceded by a mob of men and women. Nor was the oath, Versailles 

, 1 to fetch 

which he compelled them to swear thrice on the road, ob- the king. 
served by those who broke in on the Royal presence. Next 
day the king was brought back to Paris, escorted by La- 
fayette, though in reality dragged there by the force of the 
populace. He took up his residence at the Tuileries, and it Lafayette 
fell to the lot of Lafayette to be his guardian, in other words, agLardi^ 
to prevent Louis^ escape, and protect him against the popu- of the king. 
lar rage. It was an arduous task, and one which subjected 
him to numberless attacks from his political enemies. His 
position appeared to give him almost unlimited power, and 
many were the misconstructions to which the possession of 
such a power made him liable. But the charge did not 
altogether engross his attention, and in June of the next 
year he was busy at reform. In common with some other He de- 
peers, he supported the popular demand for the abolition of the'ahoH- 
all titles of nobility, with the vain appendages of livery and tion of the 
arms, and the still vainer incensing in church of such per- 
sons as were noble. Lafayette was altogether the most im- 
portant man in Paris at this time. His position as General 
of the National Guard and protector of the king gave him 
real power, which was, though unjustly, made a ground of He attains 
suspicion against him by all parties. His importance is [njl^^- 
marked by the part he took in the ceremonies of July 15, ance: re- 
when he was the first to advance to the altar of the Father- France at 
land to take the Federation oath in his own name, and that ***® ®®'®" 

. mony of 

of the nation. On the same day he was appointed Com- theFedera- 
mander-in-Chief of the National Guard of France. Yet with |^°"i e°VeV 
the exception of the friends of order, he was unpopular with General of 
all, with the aristocracy, and with revolutionary St. Antoine. Guards of 

France. 
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Hateful to the former were liberty and equality, and hatefal 

His posi- to the latter public order on compulsion. He was now the 

rega^to leader of the Feuillant Club, the club of '89, the friends of 

theparUes the Monarchic Constitution. They had separated from the 

Slate. Mother Society, and the breach daily became wider, and the 

two parties more opposed to one another. It was clear that 

both could not stand, and as Lafayette's principles were more 

in accordance with the Feuillants, with them he must lose 

or win. The two first events of the year 1791 afibrd a good 

instance of the difficulties of Lafayette's office, and the causes 

Attack on of his unpopularity. They were the attack on the Castle of 

TheCheval Vinccnues by the people, and the detection of the Chevaliers 

liers di8- of the court with poniards secreted on their persons. La- 
covered IT IT 

ivitbponi- faycttc had marched out with his guards to protect the 
fuustminjr Stronghold, and though the St. Antoine regiment had refused 
the diffi- to fire, and the magistrate to arrest, he had restored order, 
Lafayette's *"^ stopped the work of destruction. On his return to 
office. Paris he found an equal commotion, and the severity with 
which he was obliged to act did not prove agreeable to the 
The mob courtiers. Two months later, the king wishing to go to 
fuYidIhe' St. Cloud for Easter, was stopped by the mob. All La- 
king egress fayette^s cxhortations were useless, and though he went so 
Cloud, far as to offer to open a way with his cannon, the royal 
Lafayette carriafi^c was compelled to return to the Tuileries. On this 

resigns, « -i . 

but is per- failure he again threw up his commission, and appeared in 
res*ume*° the citizen^s blouse. Only after three days was he coaxed 
office. back, the national guards kneeling to him, and offering 

him extravagant praise, even to calling him the Statue of 
The king's Liberty. He returned to his post, but the attempted flight 
Varennes. of the king to Varenucs cast fresh suspicions on him, 

though he was most active in organizing the pursuit, and 
The preventing Louis' escape. At last the " Grande Acceptation^^ 

Accepta- Came to release him from his troubles, 
tion" sets The work of the Constituent Assembly was done, and at the 

Lafavette 

free. He Same time the post of Commander-in-Chief of the national 
his^coumr 8"^^^ ^^^ annulled. His official duties being thus at an end, 
residence. Lafayette retired to his country-seat, to enjoy farming and 
feated by Tural pcBce, having first proposed a general amnesty. He 
Potion returned in November for the elections, only to find the 
y Court joined with the people in supporting Petion against 
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him for the Mayoralty ; rough Petion, who rode back with 
royalty from Varennes, and subjected it to every kind of 
rudeness and insult^ compatible with his position. Mean- 
while the enemy had been gathering on the frontiers, 
and France had to be defended against the European 
coalition and native refugees. Lafayette's American re- He is 
putation sent him to command one of the three great thTcotn-** 
armies. But he met with no success, and success alone ™^nd of 
could have reinstated him in his old position. His attempt armies 
on Austrian Flanders failed, and thous^h he ffave nurfiberless ^^^^^^ '^e 

, European 

reasons for the failure, what people thought of was the re- Coalition, 
suit not the cause. Besides, he seemed more concerned His ill- 

success* 

about aflfairs in Paris than the movements of the enemy, ^^. , 

•^ ' His strong 

and more so when his emphatic letter against Jacobinism opposition 
arrived. Patriotic suspicions rose to their height, when the ^^^jjj^g ^^^ 
general, roused by the affair of June 20, left his army, and apparent 
appeared in the assembly to protest against the inroad of Uffmiii^ 
the unwashed into the sacred presence of majesty. For the tary duties. 
next three days he tried to get up demonstrations to sup- 
press Jacobinism. His efforts met with complete failure, 
and but few rallied round the tricolour of '89, proclaim- 
ing the cause of liberty, equality, and public order. The 
standard with the old black breeches had taken its place, 
with the motto that told of the change in the Bevolu- 
tion, "Tremblez, tyrans, voila les Sansculottes." So La- 
fayette retired in disappointment to his family, and the 
result of his mission was seen in these two spectacles : the 
first was at the Palais Royal, where Sansculottism con- 
demned him and burnt him in effigy; the second was 
a government commission, which, after sitting to discuss 
whether there were due grounds for the accusation, decided 
in his favour. He had been before two courts of justice, 
and it is to the first that we must look for the signs of the 
times. The events which followed only served to confirm 
the suspicions of his enemies. He exchanged corps with 
Liickner, and all his movements only brought the two armies 
further away from the enemy. Nor does a debate in the 
Legislature, which again acquits the general, make poor 
patriots less uneasy. All day long, two great flags flap on the 
Pont Neuf, and the Hotel de Ville, warning all Paris in 
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the words^ '' Citoyens^ la palrie est en danger." The coun- 
try is in danger, and yet, as £Eur as is known, La&yette is 
moving to the interior, and Damouriez alone is left to guard 
the frontiers, having refused to obey the order to retire. 
ng But the catastrophe was near at hand. On the 10th of 
1^ August the Tuileries were stormed, and the King was forced 
to take refuge in the Legislative Assembly, there to hear 
the motion put and passed, that the Hereditary Repre- 
sentative be suspended, thence, on the 13th^ to wend his 
weary way to the gloomy Temple prison. 
'^' Lafayette had seen the constitution outraged, and he made 
,. one more effort in its behalf. He arrested the Commis- 
sioners sent to observe his movements, having for the sake 
of public order obtained legal right from the magistrates of 
▼«• Sedan. But his troops refused to support him, and the only 
alternatives being to stand his trial with the chance of death, 
or fly from the country, on August 19, in company with 
rt in some officers, he rode over the borders. So ended La- 
fayette's career in the great Revolution ; and the time of 
his departure from France is itself an index to the part he 
took. Though he was anxious for great reforms in the 
government and society of his country, he was still more 
anxious for these reforms to be carried out with moderation. 
Thus before the Revolution had gone far he began to exer- 
cise a reactionary influence. Throughout Lafayette stood true 
to the motto of liberty, equality, and public order. He 
only gave up the struggle in their behalf, when by the sus- 
pension of the royal power and the events immediately pre- 
ceding it, anarchy was so thoroughly in the ascendant, that 
the defender of their cause could but serve them by his 
ar death. It is true that Lafayette might have faced the 
^^ danger and stood the trial that awaited him in Paris, but 
»ie it is doubtful whether the result of his condemnation, even 
] if it was death, would have called for such a saorifice. If 



>i^ , we only notice how little effect the king's e^tN^lioii had on 

d8 the mind of the people, and how entirety mtkwil result it 

'**'*• was in producing any feeling of reraor»ft> wWiA woold be 

calculated to stay the course of events, it i$ dhwwr that the 

only cause, which the martyrdom of a k*^ WiMiM have 

beneflted, was that of the party which was gt^wuig iu 
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strength every day, the party of the Jacobins. We may be 
sure that had Lafayette been, as he probably would have 
been, the first distinguished victim of the guillotine, his 
death would have gained more celebrity from that fact than 
from any of the fame with which martyrdom surrounds its 
heroes. Yet either Mirabeau or Danton, if they had been 
in Lafayette^s position, would have chosen a difierent course. 
They would have been led to do so by those qualities which 
made them leading spirits in the Revolution. Lafayette on 
the other hand, though taking a prominent part as reformer 
before the meeting of the Constituent Assembly, after that 
date, if we except certain measures, generally exercised a dis- 
tinctly conservative influence. Though a thorough Repub- How far he 
lican in his sympathies, and earnestly desiring great reforms to act in 
for France, the whole movement arose from the people in f ^^o- 

^ ^ lution, 

such a way that it was only those who thoroughly sympa- 
thised with the passions much more than with the opinions 
of the time that stood in the foremost place. A man like La- 
fayette, whose great characteristic was an immoveable fidelity 
to his one code of political principles, and who never acted 
on impulse, but only after due consideration, was out of tune 
with a movement like the Revolution. ''Good easy man, 
you wish to play a part in a Revolution !" was Mirabeau's 
disdainful answer to an objection raised by Lafayette about 
certain means he was asked to employ. We may grant 
Mirabeau greater power and greater capabilities as a leader, 
yet we have far more respect for the man who regarded 
means as well as ends, even in a Revolution. And here it WhyMira- 
may be well to answer the reproaches that have been cast l *^y*^fe 
on Lafayette for not meeting the advances of Mirabeau and never 
forming a coalition^ by which it is said he might have pre- Coalition, 
served liberty, state, and monarchy. " Vos grandes qualites 
ont besoin de mon impulsion, et mon impulsion de vos 
grandes qualites,** writes Mirabeau to the general. Yet 
supposing these two men had come to an agreement, the 
most probable result would have been that Mirabeau would 
have monopolised all the power : it is most improbable that 
they would have acted like one man made perfect by the 
fusion of the two characters. There is little doubt that 
Mirabeau himself intended to use Lafayette as his tool^ and 
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whether the latter knew it or not, he had sufficient reason 
for refusing on other grounds. A man of such a cautious 
and principled character objected to associating with a wild 
and passionate colleague, and a mutual distrust arose from 
the perfectly opposite lives they had hitherto led, since the 
one was as remarkable for respectability as the other was 
for the absence of it. They held to different political prin- 
ciples, and wished for different kinds of monarchy, so that, 
though both supported Louis, it was not from similar mo- 
tives. These failures will serve to explain those bitter re- 
proaches which Mirabeau cast on Lafayette, and those 
numerous soubriquets which we find crowded into the cor- 
respondence of the Count. At first sight, Gilles- Caesar, 
Grandison-Cromwell, Balafre, the Mayor of the Palace, the 
sub-great man, the inefficient captain, may seem to be apt 
names, but a closer acquaintance with Lafayette shews that 
it is but the way in which good qualities are painted by 
a disappointed enemy. 
The charge Mirabcau explains himself in a letter where he describes 
brought"*" Lafayette as equally ambitious and incapable. Designs on 
against the monarchy, and the acquirement of a high post with 
* . ' practically supreme power, are laid to the general's charge, 
portance The command of the NationaLGuard waa at the-root^ this 
mandof™^^?2i£>®'^' "The Capital will govern the kingdom — the 
the Na- Parisian army will govern the capital — an able chief will 
Guard govem this army, and is M. de Lafayette this chief?" In 
made La- ^\^q g^^j Mirabeau decided he was not, but the King was 

fayette an , ' ° 

object of never free from such a suspicion, and in common with the 
suspicion. Q^yy^ ^^^ Queen was never more gratified than when the 

His acts general met with a reverse. It is impossible for us to believe 
ral conduct *^^® charge of inordinate ambition, when we remember that 
give no Lafayette was head of the Feuillants, or Friends of the 

evidence oi 

ambitious Monarchy Club; that it was for the purpose of stopping 
designs, \^\^q agitation for the Decheance that he incurred all the 

out rather . 

proof of the odium of the Drapeau Rouge; that he did all in his power 
contrary. ^^ support what Carlylc calls the inverted pyramid of the 
Monarchy; and that he kept Louis in Paris, when his escape 
would have been the happiest event for an ambitious plotter, 
as it would have been the most disastrous for his country. 
"^e have no need, therefore, to lay stress on the story that 
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the crown was offered him after the King's attempted flight 
to Metz^ as he is likewise said to have declined it when 
Charles X. fled from Paris in 1830. In the latter case, as 
they were to have a citizen-king, and not necessarily any 
person connected with the blood royal, there was nothing 
but his old age to unfit him for the post ; and he would have 
been backed up by the National Guard, whose power was 
great and which he commanded at that time. His life 
throughout gives indications that he was not ambitious, and 
we have no reason to doubt, as some have doubted, the 
sincerity of the wishes he expressed for such a country life 
as he spent at Lagrange in the intervals of his public duties. 
In the memoirs of Bouill^, who though his cousin was by 
no means inclined to praise or overrate him, and whose 
position entitles him to be considered a good authority, we 
And it stated that Lafayette refused the several appoint- 
ments of Marshal and Constable of France, and even the 
lieutenant-generalship of the kingdom. Was it likely then 
that a man who wished to become ruler, directly or in- 
directly, as " head of the army, commander of the National 
Guards lieutenant-general of the kingdom, dispenser of all 
favours, and prime minister,'' would refuse posts which 
either gave him or were stepping-stones to the power he 
so coveted ? Mirabeau answers in the affirmative by his How far 
assertions of Lafayette's incapability, and by describing him chawd 
as a man who had all the aspirations, but could never strike with being 
a blow to satisfy them. But Lafayette was not so weak ^ *' 
and feeble] as to act thus, and a man who entertains ambi- 
tious designs, if he is not strong enough to carry them out, 
at times breaks out in contemptible efforts which indicate 
his desire of power. We look in vain for anything of the 
kind in Lafayette's career, though we may be equally sure 
that if he had made the attempt he would have been un- 
successful. He was not of a sufficiently powerful intellect 
to play such a part as Mirabeau himself aimed at. But 
those who on this account charge him with general inca- 
pacity, especially in keeping order, do so on insufficient 
grounds. He is blamed, for instance, for not preventing 
the march of the Parisian populace to Versailles. But the 
mere fact that his only means of opposition was the National 
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Guard is a sufficient answer. They were not a body of 
mercenaries, but citizens as much interested in the Revolu- 
tion as any in France. The blue uniform had taken the 
place of the civilian blouse, but underneath beat the same 
heart, and the same sympathies were felt. They were insti- 
tuted in spirit as much to defend liberty as to keep public 
order. Lafayette himself had their medals engraved with 
the inscription, '^Ignorantne datos, ne quisquam serviat, 
enses?^^ When royalty was restored after Napoleon's down- 
fall in 1815, he might be often heard in obedience to these 
words proposing a national guard from his deputy's seat, 
when the encroachments of the royal power were threaten- 
ing public liberty. Those who blame Lafayette for not 
using his army of 30,000 men to keep back the people, 
should first have found out what answer those soldiers re- 
turned to Lafayette's urgent entreaties. " My general, we 
would shed the last drop of , our blood for you : but the root 
of the mischief is at Versailles : we must go and bring the 
King to Paris, all the people wish it : tout le peuple le veutJ^ 
The foolish courtiers told King Canute to bid the waves 
not to wet his feet, and men have not for so many ages 
talked of the sea of popular passion without a meaning. 
If Lafayette ever did shew capacity, it was in his office as 
preserver of public order. If he was incapable, it was only 
in his inability to see exactly what a nation required, and 
realise the comparative importance of events and measures. 
Hispoli- He had one formula^ the Washington formula; and one set 
ciplM "'^' ®^ principles, the strict republican principles. His earliest 
and most successful endeavours had been in the cause of 
American liberty, and the United States Constitution em- 
bodied all his political ideas. ''I am a republican, and I 
consider the Constitution of the United States the most 
perfect that ever existed ; but what the French people require 
at present is a popular throne surrounded by republican 
institutions.^' Louis Philippe, to whom these words were 
addressed by Lafayette before his election to the throne, 
was the embodiment of this form of monarchy. Citizen- 
king by the grace of the people, he received from the as« 
sembled deputies the sovereignty that issues from the nation 
alone, the sovereignty defined in Lafayette's Declaration of 
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the Bights of Man^ and which he consequently supported 
with all the influence that he had as chief of the National 
Guard after the ''three glorious days of July." But though 
his theory had in this case a practical result, his political prin- 
ciples sometimes led him to idle performances. Mirabeau 
feelingly describes how he rushed into Lafayette's house to 
consult him on some matter of importance^ and found him 
and his friends all in agitation about their motion against 
the cordon and hereditary noblesse. The Declaration of the 
Bights of Man which he drew up, and which was almost 
the same as that accepted by the Assembly^ was quite after 
his own hearty though he might have known that however 
desirable it was in a country like America, without pre- 
cedents and without institutions, it was useless in France. 
To Mirabeau, this hankering after declarations of rights 
and abolition of distinctions, when other work was to be 
done, appeared nothing less than total incapacity. But we His fidelity 
must admire him for the firmness and courage with which '° * *"*' 
he remained true to his principles. Consistency was always 
an object to which he looked, and he was as fond of men- 
tioning it as Cicero was of vaunting his title of pater patrue. 
All the acts of his life corroborate the testimony of his 
friend and contemporary, Madame de Stael: ''Dans les 
prisons d^Olmutz, comme au pinacle du credit, il a ^t^ 
egalement inebranlable dans son attachement aux m^mes 
principes . . . rien n'a jamais modifie ses opinions • . . on ne 
pent citer ni une action ni une parole de lui qui n'ait 6t6 
dans la mSme ligne." 

Imprisoned for four years by their majesties of Prussia 
and Austria, in whose hands he had fallen after leaving 
France in 1792, and suffering under discomfort and disease 
from his barbarous captivity, he refused all offers of release, 
because the terms demanded a desertion from his principles. 
Though he always displayed the liveliest gratitude to Napo« 
leon for his skill and trouble in obtaining his release, and 
was one of the few who did not forget him after his last de- 
feat, yet he would never give him his political support. He 
voted against the Consulate for life, saying that " he could 
not vote for such a magistracy till public liberty had been 
sufficiently guaranteed;" and in a letter to Napoleon writ "^ ^-^ 
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